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Flat Rock Cedar Glades and Barrens 
Rutherford County 
September 30, 2017 


T here are 40 designated state natural areas in Middle Ten¬ 
nessee with one-third identified as cedar glade ecosystems. 
Flat Rock Cedar Glades and Barrens State Natural Area is 
an 850+acre treasure located 8 miles from the obelisk marker that 
identifies the geographic center of Tennessee. Flat Rock was ini¬ 
tially purchased by the Nature Con¬ 
servancy in the late 1990s and then 
turned over to the state to manage 
in 1999. The property is character¬ 
ized by limestone glades and grassy 
areas known as barrens, and also ce¬ 
dar-oak-hickory forests. Historically 
these areas burned but with habi¬ 
tation by humans, fire regimes no 
longer occur. In an effort to restore 
open areas the Division of Natural 
Areas and the Natural Heritage Pro¬ 
gram have been working collabora- 
tively to manage areas like Flat Rock 
with a variety of strategies. One 
strategy that has yielded dramatic 
results has been accomplished with 
a machine known as a gyrotracker, 
which can remove woody vegetation 

up to 6-8 inches in diameter. The use of this machine in combi¬ 
nation with prescribed burning has opened up multiple sections 
of Flat Rock, making visits to these areas full of floral surprises. 


We couldn’t have asked for a more beautiful day to leisurely hike 
the nearly 4-mile trail loop. We spent more than 4.5 hours ex¬ 
ploring the plants in areas adjacent to the trail that wind through 
glades, barrens, and forest communities. We observed many 
fall plants but a few of the more colorful and noteworthy plants 


observed were multiple species of Goldenrod 
(Solidago spp.), three species of Blazing Star 
(. Liatris squarrulosa , L. squarrosa, and state 
listed L. cylindracea ), two species of Pur¬ 
ple Aster ( Symphyotrichum spp .), Autumn 
Sneezeweed ( Helenium autumnale ), Field 
Thistle ( Cirsium discolor ), Slender-Lipped La¬ 
dies’ Tresses ( Spiranthes lacera var. gracilis ), 
Pink Cloud ( Muhlenbergia capillar is). Pov¬ 
erty Grass ( Spo- 
robolus vaginiflo- 
rus ), Indian Grass 
(Sorghastrum nu¬ 
tans ), Switchgrass 
(.Panicum virga- 
tum ), 

Plume Grass ( Sac- 
charum gigante- 
um ), and Little 
Bluestem ( Schi- 
zachyrium scopar- 
ium ). We had a 
pleasant surprise 
when we stopped 
for lunch and no- 

Prairie Gentian {Gentiana puberulenta) ticed next t0 us a 
By Richard Hitt sma11 population 

of Prairie Gentian 

(Gentiana puberulenta) and then a few feet 
further on the trail, one lone bloom of South¬ 
ern Prairie Dock ( Silphium pinnatifidum ). I 
shared a photograph of what appeared to be 
a white Blazing Star with my colleague, Dr. 
Ashley Morris at MTSU, and she identified it 
as a rare prairie species, Nabalus asper. 

Flat Rock - Continued on page 7 
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A. letter from the President 

Hello Everyone, 

When you see this greeting, it will be the start of another great year 
for TNPS. This newsletter will contain the 2018 Field Trip Schedule. 
Lots of good opportunities to enjoy plants, nature and like-minded 
folks. We go to some pretty interesting spots too. 

This is also the newsletter for the Annual Meeting information, reg¬ 
istration and hikes. This is the first time I can remember an early 
spring meeting since Ive been a member. Hopefully the weather 
gods will cooperate. For those of you who go on the School House- 
Gap trip in March, you 11 have a chance to do the same trail in Sep¬ 
tember. This will give us 2 different aspects of the same trail. Sign up 
early because trip size will be limited. 

I also want to start out the year thanking the Board members, Out¬ 
reach-Education folks, Karen Hill for the wonderful website and Jo¬ 
anna Brichetto for all the extensive Facebook posts. TNPS wouldn’t 
function without GREAT volunteers. You may be asked to fill a need 
soon, 


Happy New Year, 



865-938-7627 

ssretiree@yahoo.com 


Nashville Perennial Plant Sale 
April 8, 2018 


The Fairgrounds Nashville 
625 Smith Avenue, 37203 
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Annual Meeting 3/31/2018 

Warner Parks 

4/07/18 

10:00 am Central 

Easy 

Bring Lunch - we’ll eat at 
the Nature Center 

Facilities at the Nature 

Center 

Meeting Place: Warner Park 
Nature Center, 7111 Hwy 100, 
Nashville TN 37221 

Directions: 

From Nashville going west 
on Hwy 100, 0.3 miles 
past intersection with Old 
Hickory Blvd turn left into 

Park, then immediately left 
again to the parking lot. 
(35.252304,-85.74302-parking 
lot) 

Margie Hunter 
and Dennis Horn 
(H) 931-461-0262, 
e-mail - horndd@ 
lighttube.net 

Edwin Warner and Percy Warner are two adjacent parks 
in Southwest Nashville separated by Old Hickory Blvd. 
Some parts of these parks are highly developed while 
other areas remain in their natural state. The rich slopes 
and ravines in these Harpeth Hills harbor many species of 
spring wildflowers. We will plan to visit 625 acre Edwin 
Warner Park in the morning. There we should see False 

Rue Anemone, Cutleaf Toothwort, Yellow Trout Lily, and 
Virginia Bluebell. After lunch we will visit 2060 acre Percy 
Warner Park and hike parts of the Mossy Ridge Trail. 

There we can compare Trillium Sessile and T. cuneatum 
side by side. We should also see Dutchmen’s Breeches, 
Harbinger of Spring, Spring Beauty, and many others. 

Frozen Head Wildflower 
Walk 

4/14/18 

9:00 am / 10:00 am Eastern 

Moderate 

Bring Water and Lunch 

Facilties at Meeting Place 

Meeting Place: 1.Golds Gym/ 
Books-A-Million parking lot 
in Oak Ridge (at the end close 
to S. Illinois Avenue, near Sal- 
sarita’s) 9 A.M. Eastern Time. 

2. Frozen Head State Park at 
the Park Office 10 A.M. East¬ 
ern Time 

Larry Pounds 865- 
705-8516 (cell) 
PoundsL471 @aol. 
com and Jimmy 
Groton 

This is a joint outing for the 51st Frozen Head Wildflower 
Pilgrimage with TNPS and TCWP. We will have an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to see spring wildflowers. The first mile 
is ideal for those with rather limited hiking capabilities; 
the trail is wide and flat. It is a loop with quick return to 
the parking area (Interpretive Trial). For those continuing 
the next 2 miles is steeper and rougher but still moderate 
(Judge Branch and S.Old Mac Trails). 

Jackson County/ 
Washmorgan 

4/21/18 

10:00 am Central 

Easy to Moderate - 2 miles 

Bring Lunch & Water 

Facilties at Meeting Place 

Meeting Place: Love’s Truck 
Stop includes the McDonalds 
and Subway. Located on 1-40 
at exit 280, 7 miles west of 
Cookeville 

Louise Gregory 
and Dennis Horn 
Dennis Horn (H) 
931-461-0262, 
e-mail - horndd@ 
lighttube.net 

Jackson County has some beautiful rugged country in 
the hills and hollows along the Roaring River and Spring 
Creek east of Gainesboro. Both are designated as Tennes¬ 
see Scenic Rivers. We will drive to Gainesboro, then drive 
along the Roaring River, stop at the “Boils” to see springs 
bubbling up in the river. We will continue to Spring Creek 
Road and explore 1-2 miles of hillside wildflowers along 
the road. After lunch we will explore Wash Morgan Hol¬ 
low, a Nature Conservancy property and now designated 
a State Natural Area. The hollow is extremely rich with 
spring flowers, including Celandine Poppy, Guyandotte 
Beauty (Synandra), Sharp-lobed Hepatica, Toothwort, and 
many more. The hollow is 0.7 miles long. We will follow 
the small intermittent rock-bottomed stream (no actual 
foot trail) as far as anyone wants to walk. Wildflowers will 
be abundant throughout the hollow. 

Smokies Pilgrimage 4/25 - 4/29, 2018 

Elsie Quarterman Cedar Glade Wildflower Festival 5/4 

- 5/5, 2018 For more information check: https://www.mtsu.edu/glade-center/ 



Do you have photos from trips you’d like to share? Are you 
interested in other TNPS News? Stay up to date and follow 
us on facebook! facebook.com/tennesseenativeplantsociety 
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2018 TNPS Field Trips 


Searching for the Hog 
Plum in Flower (new 
Cumberland Trail 
section) 

5/05/18 

9:00 am / 10:00 am 

Eastern 

Moderate. The dis¬ 
tance is about 3 miles 
round trip or 1 mile 
for the first loop. 

Bring Lunch, Water, 
Bug Spray 

1. Golds Gym/Books-A- 
Million parking lot in Oak 
Ridge (at the end close to 

S. Illinois Avenue, near 
Salsarita’s) 9 A.M. Eastern 
Time. 

2 . Marathon Gas Station 
1-40 Crab Orchard exit 329 
east of Crossville at 9 A.M. 
Central Time, 10 A.M. 
Eastern 

Larry 

Pounds 865- 

705-8516 
(cell) Pound- 
sL471@aol. 

com 

Special requirement: I do not yet have the hunt 
schedules for next year for the WMAs we will be 
walking through. It is possible though unlikely that 
we will be required to wear orange, orange hat and 
orange top. The top can be shirt, vest, coat etc. 
Contact me if you need or can share some orange 
clothing. 

This is a joint outing for TNPS and TCWP. We will 
caravan from Crab Orchard to the trail head. We 
will walk a rough jeep road to the Cumberland 

Trail. Then we will cross a lovely new bridge, visit 
table rock (hog plum, Prunus umbellata site) and 
perhaps reach the Twin Towers Rocks. We may 
catch upland iris (Iris verna) and chinquapin (Cas- 
tanea pumila) in flower. 

Cypripedium kentuck- 

Meeting Place: Shell gas 

Bart Jones 

We will visit the Southern lady’s slipper (Cypripe- 

iense and Natchez 

station on the south side 

(cell - 901- 

dium kentuckiense) site on my family farm to see 

Trace State Park 

of 1-40, exit 126. Meet 

485-2475, 

this state-listed endangered orchid. These sport 


behind the station. 

email - 

the largest flowers of all the lady’s slippers and are 

5/12/18 


bjones7777@ 

quite impressive. We will make a quick stop just 

10:00 am Central 

Facilities at meeting place 

hotmail. 

before to do some roadside botanizing. After we 

Easy with some slopes 
to traverse 

Bring Lunch, Water, 
Bug Spray 

and in the park 

com) 

finish with the orchids, we will journey to Natchez 
Trace State Park where we will have a quick picnic 
lunch before exploring some ravines that flow into 
Pin Oak Lake. Near the water, there are impressive 
stands of ferns and other forbs. 

Sherwood Forest 

Meeting Place: 

Todd 

We will explore a portion of the old abandoned 

Spring Flower 

Sherwood Forest trailhead 

Crabtree 

CCC road down the side of the plateau a few hun- 


(35.09598,-85.90141) 

(615-532- 

dreed feet in elevation and then return by the same 

5/19/18 


1378,todd. 

general route. Some off-trail excursions will make 

10:00 am Central 

Directions: From Montea- 

crabtree@ 

this a strenuous outing but we should see some 

Difficult 

Bring Lunch & Water 

Facilities: At meeting 
place(s) 

gle go west on Hwy 41 for 
~3.5 miles and turn left 
on Hw 156 and travel 8.5 
miles and turn right on 
old CCC road. Trail head 
is about 1.8 miles ahead 
where road dead ends 

tn.gov) 

uncommon and possibly rare plants of spring. 
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2018 TNPS Field Trips 


Sunk Lake and Lower Hatchie 
National Wildlife Refuge 

8/04/18 

10:00 am Central 

Easy, but weather may be very 
hot. Bring water, sunscreen, 
hat, and appropriate clothing. 

Bring Lunch & Water 

Meeting Place: Woodard’s Store 
(7390 Hwy. 87 W, Henning, TN) 
about 6 miles west of Henning on 
TN Hwy. 87. 

Facilities: Meeting place 

Allan Trently 
(allan.trently@ 
tn.gov) and 

Bart Jones (cell 

- 901-485- 
2745, email 

- bjones7777@ 
hotmail.com) 

Sunk Lake was created by the same 
earthquakes that formed Reelfoot Lake. 

The area around the lake is a botani¬ 
cal refuge in a sea of agriculture and is 
home to ovate-leaf arrowhead (Sagittaria 
platyphylla), a state rare plant and the 
formerly-listed opposite-leaved spotflow- 
er (Acmella oppositifolia) as well as other 
near-aquatic species. We will go to the 
Lower Hatchie refuge where we will try 
to find a shady spot for lunch, after which 
we will visit a river dunes community, 
highlighted by plains snakecotton (Fro- 
elichia floridana), a species that is only 
found in two counties in Tennessee. 

Sherwood Forest Woodlands 

9/01/18 

10:00 am Central 

Difficult 

Bring Lunch & Water 

Facilitites: None 

Meeting Place: 

Sherwood Forest trailhead 
(35.09598,-85.90141) 

Directions: From Monteagle go 
west on Hwy 41 for ~3.5 miles and 
turn left on Hw 156 and travel 8.5 
miles and turn right on old CCC 
road. Trail head is about 1.8 miles 
ahead where road dead ends 

Todd Crabtree 
(615-532- 
1378,todd. 
crabtree@ 
tn.gov) 

We will explore a portion of the old 
abandoned CCC road down the side of 
the plateau a few hundreed feet in eleva¬ 
tion and then return by the same general 
route. Some off-trail excursions will make 
this a strenuous outing but we should 
see some uncommon and possibly rare 
plants. Woodland wildflowers and a few 
grasses may be found in hidden habitats 
within the forest. 

Schoolhouse Gap 

9/09/18 

10:00 am Eastern 

Easy 

Optional early picnic lunch 
prior to hike at meeting place. 

Meeting Place: Schoolhouse Gap 
Trailhead 

Directions: From the Townsend 
“Y” junction the trailhead is about 
2.7 miles along Laurel Creek Road, 
towards Cades Cove 

Facilities: None 

Allen & Susan 
Sweeter (ssre- 
tiree@yahoo. 
com) 

We’ll walk a few miles along the trail and 
see ironweed, joe pye weed and other fall 
wildflowers as well as views of a small 
stream near the beginning of the trail. 

Fall Flowers of Daddy’s Creek 
Cobblebars 

9/15/18 

9:00 am / 10:00 am Eastern 

Moderate - 5 miles or less 

Bring Lunch & Water 

Facilities: Meeting Place 

Meeting Place: 1.Gold’s Gym/ 
Books-A-Million parking lot in 

Oak Ridge (at the end close to S. 
Illinois Avenue, near Salsarita’s) 9 
A.M. Eastern Time. 

2. Marathon Gas Station 1-40 Crab 
Orchard exit 329 east of Crossville 
at 9 A.M. Central Time, 10 A.M. 
Eastern 

Larry Pounds 
865-705-8516 
(cell) Pound- 
sL471@aol. 

com 

This is a joint outing for TNPS and 

TCWP. As time and energy allows we will 
make up to three walks into cobble bar 
areas. These are excellent areas for the fall 
asters, goldenrods etc. 


Come Join a Hike! 


RSVP to the Leader! 
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2018 Registration _ 

2018 TNPS Annual Meeting Registration 

Tally Ho Inn, Townsend 
March 30-Aprill, 2018 


Please complete and return by March 15. 


Registration fee $15 per person 


# people_ @$15 = 


Rate per night, single or double occupancy: 
Standard room with one king bed: 

Standard room with two queen beds: 
Standard room with two double beds: 
Economy room with one queen size bed: 


$83 per night x # nights = $. 
$83 per night x # nights = $. 
$83 per night x # nights = $. 
$72 per night x # nights = $. 


Those sharing a room should register together. Two checks may be sent. 

ROOM TOTAL $_ 


ALL MEALS ARE ON YOUR OWN. 

A RESTAURANT IS NEXT DOOR AND ROOMS HAVE MINI-KITCHENS. 

GRAND TOTAL $_ 


Registrant #1 Information: 

Name_ 

Address_ 

Telephone_ 

Email_ 

Special Needs_ 

Registrant #2 Information (if sharing a room): 

Name_ 

Address_ 

Telephone_ 

Email_ 

Special Needs_ 


Mail check(s) payable to TNPS and send to: 

Karen Hill, 2152 Ravenscourt Drive, Thompsons Station, TN 37179 

Questions? Email: karen.hill@ripples-on-water.com 


March 30 - April 1,2018 


Annual Meeting in 
Townsend 
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NABALUS ASPER BY KlM SADLER 


Flat Rock Continued from Page 1 - 

Dennis Horn also reported this species at the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center at the Arnold Air Force Base in Tullahoma 
about 15 years ago, 


I want to thank Todd Crabtree, State Botanist and TNPS vice pres¬ 
ident, who graciously met me at Flat Rock earlier in the week to 
update me on burning/management strategies and updated me on 
many noteworthy plants. He also emailed me (from memory) a list 
of some of the federal and state listed plants at Flat Rock. Members 
in attendance included Richard Hitt, Susan Stahl, Lindsay Lawrence, 
and Jane Griffin. It was Lindsays first TNPS hike! 



- Kim Sadler 


Tennessee Conservation Voters 

Help support TCV efforts on behalf of several Tennessee nonprofits by attending the annual fundraiser 

Annual Fundraiser 

When: Friday February 23, 2018 
6:30-9:00 

Where: Waller, Nashville City Center 
511 Union Street, suite 2700. 

TCV works to engage and connect citizen conservation values to the legislation that travels through the lawmak¬ 
ing process. Be it presenting pro-environment bills or fighting efforts to increase pollution, irresponsible growth 
or unbalanced regulation, the TCV family of organizations and individuals is on the job making your voice 
heard and your vote count.lt is in a election year, and the Tennessee General Assembly is back in session but they 
are barred from fundraising while in session. This perhaps explains why most observers think it will be a short 

legislative year. 

What can we do? Bookmark and familiarize yourself with this site: www.capitoltn.gov. It will help you stay on 
top of legislation and the General Assembly. Check TCV website www.tnconservationvoters.org and follow us on 
Facebook - Tennessee Conservation Voters for up to date information. 


Come have take part in the fun, food, spirits, silent auction, and social mix with of friend and elected officials in 
a unbelievable venue on the 27th floor of the City Center overlooking the downtown lights of Nashville. 
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FRIDAY. MARCH 30 
2:00pm BOARD Meeting 
4:00-6:00pm Mix and Mingle 

6:00-7:00pm Dinner 

7:00pm Welcome Program: Rob Klein, Fire Ecologist for GSMNP “The Role of Fire in the Great Smoky Mountains: Past 
and Present Perspectives” 

SATURDAY MARCH 31 

8:00-9:00am Breakfast 

9:30am Field trips Half-day options (lunch between hikes): 1. Chestnut Top Trail w/Dennis Horn 2. Schoolhouse Gap 
Trail w/Susan and Allen Sweetser 3. West Prong Trail w/Mac Post and Margie Hunter 

Non-hiking and/or rainy day options: 1. Mountain Heritage Museum (entrance fee) 2. Tuckaleechee Caverns 
(entrance fee) 

5:30-7:00pm Dinner 

7:00pm General Business Meeting & Program: Margie Hunter “The Smokies on Foot: 1,244 Miles and Counting” 

SUNDAY APRIL 1 

8:00-9:00am Breakfast CHECKOUT before 11:00am 

When Dues Are Due? 

Unless you are an email subscriber, check your mailing label for your membership date. You are paid through 
the year listed just above your name. You can pay TNPS dues at any time, and now you can pay online at the 
TNPS Website. Just go to www.tnps.org, click “Membership,” and follow directions there. If your address has 
changed, you can email the new address to info@tnps.org. We cannot print the newsletter in full color, but you 
may be pleased to find all the color in email copies and at the website, www.tnps.org 
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Annual Meeting Highlight Hike 
Chestnut Top Trail 
March 31,2018 


l his year was the earliest in the year the annual meeting has 
been held. And this year the spring flowering time was 
stretched out, with early spring ephemerals like Blood- 
root and Trout Lilies flowering in early March while late flowers 
not finished until early May Many 
of the plants on the Chestnut Top 
Trail were just emerging from the 
ground and were not yet flower¬ 
ing, although most were recogniz¬ 
able from the foliage. We did find 
sweet white trillium {I simile ), 
yellow trillium ( T. luteum ), long- 
spured violet {Viola rostrata ), star 
chickweed {Stellata pubera ), and 
bishops cap {Mitella diphylla) all 
beginning to flower. The flowers 
of bloodroot on the lower part of 
the trail were gone as expected, 
but as we ascended on up the trail 
we found bloodroot still in flow¬ 
er. Then we noticed something 
strange. These plants had two flow¬ 
er stalks, one with fruit forming and 
the other one still in flower. 

Just before we turned around near the top of the ridge we spotted 
a bitter-cress {Cardamine sp.) in flower. What was first thought 
to be purple cress (C. douglassii) turned out to be blue ridge 
bitter-cress ( C. flagellifera ). Paul Durr made the determination 
and later found over two dozen plants nearby. This plant is listed 
as threatened for Tennessee and was the first occurrence for it in 
the National Park. - Dennis Horn 


In Search of the Hog Plum 
Cumberland County 
May 5, 2018 


o 



Bleeding heart {Dicentra eximia) 
By Bart Jones 


n Saturday, May 5 TNPS and TCWP co¬ 
sponsored an outing to search for the hog 
plum {Prunus umbellata ) along a new 
section of the Cumberland Trail. Larry Pounds 

led us on our adventure 
which included parts of 
the Keyes-Harrison and 
Catoosa Wildlife Man¬ 
agement Areas. Partic¬ 
ipants included seven 
humans and one dog, 
all clad in blaze orange 
since the spring hunt¬ 
ing season was still ac¬ 
tive on at least one of the 
WMAs. Throughout our 
ramblings we saw abun¬ 
dant upland irises {Iris 
verna) and chinquapins 
{Castanea pumila ); un¬ 
fortunately none were in 
flower. 

We visited a nice cob¬ 
ble bar on Daddys Creek 
with a group of unusual small-flowered azaleas. 
We weren’t sure whether these azaleas were a 
distinct species or just a weird variant, but there 
were at least three separate plants in flower that 
were distinctly different from other nearby aza¬ 
leas. Paul Durr and Kurt Emmanuel found an 
interesting Ribes sp. growing on a sandstone out¬ 
crop. - Cont’d on page 5 
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A. letter from the President 

Hello everyone, 

We had a good annual meeting the end of March and the flowers co¬ 
operated. Next year s annual meeting will be at Reelfoot Lake in July 
Stay tuned for further details to come next year. I apologize to those 
folks that had a conflict with their schedules. We missed seeing some 
regular attendess and you all missed a good plant weekend. Planning 
a meeting 6 months ahead can be tricky. When I talked with motel 
staff and leaders, we were trying to juggle busy schedules. Never 
thought about Easter being in March. I learned my lesson and will 
double check the calendar next time. 


I hope you all have gotten out in this wonderful spring. In East TN 
we have finally had spring show up and the flowers have been great. 
We have many field trips left on the schedule so find one in your area. 


Take care, 
Susan 



865-938-7627 

ssretiree@yahoo.com 


In Memorium 

It is with a heavy heart that we report longtime TNPS member, Wil¬ 
liam (Bill) Hartley Jones, 80, died peacefully in his sleep at West¬ 
minster Canterbury retirement center in Winchester, Virginia, in 
the early hours of May 2. Bill was an environmentalist, an advocate 
for political activism, a world traveler, and a devout member of the 
Episcopal Church. He is survived by Kay, his wife of 57 years and two 
children. Kay was the long-serving secretary of the TNPS. Our con¬ 
dolences are sent to his family and those close to him. 
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Trip Summaries 


Washmorgan Hallow Preserve 
Jackson County - April 21, 2018 


L ouise Gregory and I began scouting this hike on Jan. 10th with 
snow and ice still in the Hollow. Louise checked the area twice 
more before the hike. We started the trip by caravanning to 
Gainesboro. Then we followed the Roaring River upstream (East) and 
found a hillside full of fire pink ( Silene virginica ), roadside with rose 
vervain ( Glandularia canadensis ), and a few wild hycinth ( Camassia 
scilloides). Further down the road everyone was impressed by a huge 
spring bubbling from the ground called “the boils.” 




Finally we parked at the entrance to The Nature Conservancy preserve, 
Washmorgan Hollow. We first hiked along the road with Roaring Riv¬ 
er and Spring Creek on the left and a steep hillside full of spring flow¬ 
ers on the right. Miami mist (Phacelia purshii) was everywhere, as 


Synandra hispidula by 
Louise Gregory 


We returned to our vehicles for lunch and a photo of the 
group. We then made our way (no actual trail) into the Hollow rich with spring flowers. Pale violet 
(Viola striata) was common throughout the Hollow. Soon we found synandra (S. hispidula ), but 
only one plant still in tight bud. Other plants found were wild ginger (Asarum canadense), yellow 
corydalis (C. favula ), wild geranium (G. maculatum ), twin leaf (J effersonia diphylla ), celandine 
poppy (Stylophorum diphyllum ), large-flowered bellwort (Uvularia grandiflora ), large-flowered 
valerian (Valerianapauciflora ), and many more. Arthur Goodman assembled an impressive list of 
over 60 plants we found that day. Louise returned a week later and the Synandra was in full flower 
(see photo). - Dennis Horn and Louise Gregory 



Do you have photos from trips you’d like to share? Are you 
interested in other TNPS News? Stay up to date and follow 
us on facebook! facebook.com/tennesseenativeplantsociety 
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Trip Summaries 

Natchez Trace State Park 
Decatur County - May 12, 2018 

A n enthusiastic group of TNPS members and a couple of guests met at the 1-40 exit in northern 
Decatur County in hopes of seeing one of our most amazing native orchids, the southern or 
Kentucky lady’s slipper, Cypripedium kentuckiense. This state-listed endangered species is only 
found in 3 counties in Tennessee; Scott, Franklin, and the Decatur County population. After a brief in¬ 
troduction to some of the characteristics and background of this orchid, the group was off on their quest. 

On the way, we made a couple of roadside stops, the first to see an impressive Appalachian mock or¬ 
ange (. Philadelphus inodorus) bush in peak bloom. These native shrubs were often dug from the wild 
and planted in people’s yards, as was probably the case with this plant since it was near an old, unoc¬ 
cupied house. (Incidentally, we passed 3 more plants that were at the edge of a creek and field on our 
way to Natchez Trace, so they do occur naturally here, too.) The large, four-petaled white flowers are 
like a cross between a flowering dogwood and a mountain camellia and when the bush is covered with 
them, it is an extremely attractive addition to the landscape. A little farther down the road, we stopped 
at a site with a barrens aspect to it. We were immediately struck by the strip of deep pink lining the 
side of the road. This turned out to be hundreds of hairy phlox (Phlox amoena). Scattered amongst 
the phlox was Venus’ pride (Houstonia purpurea var. calycosa ), common cinquefoil (Potentilla sim¬ 
plex), Small’s ragwort (Packera anonyma) and a few plants of lyre-leaved sage (Salvia lyrata). From 
looking at some of the other plants not yet in flower, you could tell this location was going to be fan¬ 
tastic in a month or two with rosinweeds, New Jersey tea, mountain mint, coreopsis, and thimbleweed. 

We finally arrived at the orchid site which is at my parents’ property. After a short walk along the road to 
the small creek that borders the property, we spotted the first flowers right along the edge of the woods. 
While many of our native orchids have small, even minute flowers, this one is impossible to miss. The 

massive creamy slippers are the size of small hen’s eggs and the pur¬ 
plish-brown sepals and petals can reach a spread of 6 inches from 
top to bottom when extended. They are the largest of all lady’s slip¬ 
per flowers and the plants can be over two feet tall. And we caught 
them at the absolute perfect time with hardly a blemish to be found on 
any of the flowers. After everyone had gotten their fill of photos and 
looks, we headed to Natchez Trace State Park in Henderson County. 

After enjoying lunch at a picnic pavilion, we headed down the Pin Oak 
Lake trail that winds along shore of the lake. The trail passes through 
several ravines with seeps and rivulets that lead to some of the lake inlets. 
These marshy ravines supported a dazzling fern display, in many of them 
the entire floor and sides of the ravine were a solid carpet of ferns, the vast 
majority of which were New York fern (Thelypteris noveboracensis). 

Kentucky lady’s slipper -Cont’d on Page 7 

by Bart Jones 
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_ Trip Summaries _ 

Frozen Head Wildflower Walk 
Morgan County - April 14 , 2018 

T CWP, TNPS and Frozen Head State Park joined forces for a fine day at the peak of the spring 
wildflower display in one of the best places to see that flowering. About fifty people joined to¬ 
gether to enjoy the Frozen Head Wildflower Pilgrimage. There were several official and unofficial 
leaders including Fred Holzclaw who has authored a study of spring flowering plants in Frozen Head. 
Thanks to all these leaders. 

As planned the outing had three phases. The first was a one-mile loop suitable to those with limited 
walking ability. Here the wood anemone was the star with several lovely groupings. Many chose to end 
their walk with this loop. 

The second phase involved some up and downs and a rock hop across Judge Branch. The hikers had the 
opportunity to see the uncommon speckled mandarin growing near the common yellow mandarin. We 
had a good chance to safely observe a timber rattlesnake. 

A small group still had not had enough of this day and headed out intending to explore the Panther 
Creek Trail. We enjoyed many of the same wildflowers we had seen earlier on the Interpretative and 
Judge Branch Trails but we also saw many nice displays of wood betony in flower. Unfortunately we only 
made is as far as Debord Falls before thunderstorms chased us back to our cars. 

- Jimmy Groton and Larry Pounds 


In Search of the Hog Plum - continued from Page 1 

If the golden currant (R. aureum)identification is correct, 
it would be an unusual occurrence on the Cumberland 
Plateau. 

We crossed a new bridge which showcases a small water¬ 
fall. Then we climbed up the ridge to the plum area. We 
found several hog plums growing near a sandstone table 
rock on top of a broad ridge. The plum flowers had lost 
most of their petals. The sandstone outcrop was nearly 
covered with two reindeer lichens Cladonia arbuscula 
and C. rangiferina , another lichen {Parmotrema reticula¬ 
ta) and several mosses, including a small patch of Sphagnum. We also found two southern crabapples 
in flower next to the hog plum site that were covered with fragrant, pink flowers that smelled a little 
like raspberry. - Larry Pounds and Jimmy Groton 



Photo by Jimmy Groton 
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Trip Summaries 


Edwin Warner Park 
Davidson County - April 7 , 2018 


T he weather was wintery. High temperature that day reached the mid-30 s, with wind, and occa¬ 
sional snowflakes. Despite the cold about ten of us gathered for the trip at Edwin Warner Park 
to begin a short hike along the old roadway and tree trail. We first walked to the left to a nice 
colony of false rue anemone ( Enemion biternatum) 
and a few great merrybells ( Uvularia grandiflora ) 
then we turned around and walked in the opposite 
direction to three large stands of Virginia bluebells 
( Mertensia virginica ), the first at a place called 
Bluebell Bend. Nearby were spring larkspur (. Del¬ 
phinium tricorne). Along the way we compared 
little sweet betsy ( Trillium cuneatum , stamens are 
1/3 the length of the petals) to toadshade ( Trilli¬ 
um sessile , stamens 1/2 the length of the petals, 
with a beak-like extension beyond the anthers). 

We also found baby blue-eyes ( Nemophila aphyl- 
la) with tiny bluish-white flowers, purple phacelia 
C Phacelia bipinnatifida ), and smooth rock-cress 
(Boechera laevigata). 

Because of event cancellations the park staff al¬ 
lowed us to have lunch inside the warm Nature 
Center. We even heated our sandwiches in their microwave. After lunch four of us visited the wildflower 
garden near the visitor center where cream violet ( Viola striata ), early saxifrage (. Micranthes virginien- 
sis ), wild blue phlox (Phlox divaricata ), wild ginger (Asarum canadense ), golden ragwort (Packera 
aurea ), and Jacobs ladder (Polemonium reptans) among others were in flower. 

Several shrubs and trees on the Nature Center campus, including a beautiful American plum (Prunus 
americana ), fragrant sumac (Rhus aromatica ), and American bladdernut (Staphylea trifolia ), were 
flowering. Near the library a nice selection of natives ferns, resurrection fern (Pleopeltis polypodioides ), 
fragile fern (Cystopteris protrusa ), and broad beech fern (Phegopteris hexagonoptera) braved the low 
temperatures. - Contd on Page 7 



Trailing Arbutus (Epigaea repens) By 
Bart Jones from a Different Hike 




Come Join a Hike! 


Four Hikes left in the 2018 
Schedule! 
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Trip Summaries 


Edwin Warner Park- continued from Page 6 

Several folks had had enough of the cold, but three of us drove to Percy Warner Parks Deep Well 
trailhead and hiked along a road (now closed to vehicles) that parallels the Mossy Ridge Trail. There 
we found a huge bowl-shaped hillside full of dutchmans breeches (Dicentra cucullaria). We pulled 
several small bush honeysuckles (Lonicera maackii) invading the impressive stand and hung those 
suckers to dry! A nice way for us to end a cold spring day of botanizing. 

-Dennis Horn and Margie Hunter 


Natchez Trace State Park - continued from Page 4 

There were a few other ferns mixed in such as cinnamon fern ( Osmundastrum cinnamomeum ), netted 
chain fern (Woodwardia areolata), sensitive fern (Onoclea sensibilis ), broad beech fern (Phegopteris 
hexagonoptera ), Christmas fern (Polystichum acrostichoides ), and lady fern (Athyrium filix-femina). 
In boggier areas, there were dozens of species of sedges and rushes, mostly beyond our capability of 
identification. There were a few wildflowers here as well, including Virginia sweetspire (Itea virginica) 
along the lake shore that was in full bud but a few days from opening, Solomons plume (Maianthe- 
mum racemosum ), primrose-leaf violet (Viola primulifolia ), blue-eyed grass (Sisyrhinchium angusti- 
folium ), and some very large (and some small) jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema triphyllum). When we 
looked closely at the flowers of the jack-in-the-pulpits, we discovered that the small plants had male 
flowers and the larger plants had female flowers. We also noticed several large American holly (Ilex 
opaca ) trees in bloom. It was a great day of weather and beautiful flowers, in other words, a perfect 
Saturday. 

- Bart Jones 



Hairy Phlox (Phloxamoena) by 


Bart Jonhs 



Long-spurred Violet ( Viola 
rostrata) by Bart Jones 








2018 Remaining Hikes 


August 4, 2018 Sunk Lake and Lower Hatchie 


September 1, 2018 Sherwood Forest Woodlands 


September 8, 2018 Schoolhouse Gap 


September 15, 2018 Fall Flowers of Daddy’s Creek Cobblebars 


Check www.tnps.org and Facebook for more details. 

When Dues Are Due? 

Unless you are an email subscriber, check your mailing label for your membership date. You are paid through 
the year listed just above your name. You can pay TNPS dues at any time, and now you can pay online at the 
TNPS Website. Just go to www.tnps.org, click “Membership,” and follow directions there. If your address has 
changed, you can email the new address to info@tnps.org. We cannot print the newsletter in full color, but you 
may be pleased to find all the color in email copies and at the website, www. trips, org 
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Sunk Lake and Lower Hatchie National 
Wildlife Refuge Hike 
August 2018 


T o experience some of the best and most interesting 
plants that West Tennessee offers, you have to be will¬ 
ing to brave the heat and humidity of the dog days of 
summer. I’ve heard whispers of the “botanical death march¬ 
es” I lead, so I wasn’t surprised that only 
3 hardy folks met me at Woodard’s Store 
west of Henning for a day exploring 
Sunk Lake State Natural Area and the 
Lower Hatchie National Wildlife Ref¬ 
uge. My thanks go out to Sue Williams 
and Fred and Carol Bray for being such 
troopers and making for a very enjoy¬ 
able, yet hot, day. 

We started the excursion with a visit 
to Sunk Lake, one of many small lakes 
along the Mississippi River that was 
created during the earthquakes respon¬ 
sible for its more famous sibling, Reel- 
foot Lake. The majority of the lake is 
difficult to access by foot, but the small 
boat launch gave a peek at the shoreline 
plants that ring it. Dominated by tower¬ 
ing bald cypress ( Taxodium distichum) 
understory shrubs and trees like water 
elm ( Planera aquatica) and buttonbush 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis) flourished 
where the light illuminated areas be¬ 
tween the cypress giants. In these sunny areas, numerous 
wetland forbs were found including halberdleaf rose mallow 
(.Hibiscus laevis ), fogfruit ( Phyla lanceolata ), creeping bur- 
head ( Echinodorus cordifolius ), and an enormous cardinal 
flower ( Lobelia cardinalis ) that was - Contd on page 5 


New Logo for the Tennesse Native Plant 
Society 


T he Tennessee Native Plant Society is very 
pleased to unveil its brand new logo in this 
newsletter. TNPS’s increasing involvement 
with projects across various media sparked a desire 
among board members for a revi¬ 
sion. In particular, the board wanted 
a simpler, colorful, more contempo¬ 
rary design that would update our 
image and could be identified easily 
at different scales, from the tiny pro¬ 
file picture for social media accounts 
to Web sites like the Tennessee/Ken¬ 
tucky Plant Atlas and publications 
such as the winter woody plant ID 
book. Our old logo, though well 
drawn and attractive, is very difficult 
to distinguish at small scale, and its 
monochromatic color scheme pales 
in comparison with the bolder, col¬ 
orful logos of other societies and or¬ 
ganizations. 

Working closely with board mem¬ 
bers, Derek Kimball of Design Bud¬ 
dy developed a bright and distinctive 
logo based on one of Tennessee’s bo¬ 
tanical discoveries, the Southern Red 
Trillium ( Trillium sulcatum). Derek 
is also incorporating the new image in a revised let¬ 
terhead design for us. Our new logo will grace TNPS 
newsletters and promotional brochures as well as 
banners and table skirts for public events through our 
Education and Outreach Committe. - Margie Hunter 



Plains Snake Cotton 
(. Froelichia floridana) 
By Bart Jones 











TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication of the 
Tennessee Native Plant Society and 
is published four times a year, gen¬ 
erally in February, June, August, and 
November. 

The Tennessee Native Plant Society 
(TNPS) was founded in 1978. Its pur¬ 
poses are to assist in the exchange of 
information and encourage fellowship 
among Tennessee’s botanists, both 
amateur and professional; to promote 
public education about Tennessee flora 
and wild plants in general; to provide, 
through publication of a newsletter or 
journal, a formal means of document¬ 
ing information on Tennessee flora 
and of informing the public about wild 
plants; and to promote the protection 
and enhancement of Tennessee’s wild 
plant communities. 

Dues for each calendar year are: 
Regular: $20 
Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 
Life: $250 

Dues may be sent to: 

Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 
Nashville, TN 37215 

Officers 

Susan Sweetser, President 
Todd Crabtree, Vice-President 
Margie Hunter, Secretary 
Karen Hill, Treasurer 

Directors 
Louise Gregory 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 
Larry Pounds 
Joey Shaw 
Michelle Haynes 


David Hilgeman, Editor 

Please send comments and 
material for the TNPS 
newsletter to 
djhilgem@gmail.com 


A 'Letterfrom the President 

Hello everyone, 

Well summer has gone by and we are all looking towards Fall-cooler tempera¬ 
tures and bright leaf colors. We have 1 more field trip on 9/15 to helps us identi¬ 
fy those pesky summer flowers. Larry Pounds will be able to answer your ques¬ 
tions about Goldenrods, Asters, etc. 


Time goes by before you know it. So you have plenty of time to plan, the annual 
meeting will be at Reelfoot Lake next year in July. We are finalizing details now. 
This will be an opportunity to see rare wetland plants aboard the Parks pontoon 
boats. Annual meeting is the weekend of July 12th, 2019. 

Also, to insure continued planning, we all need to volunteer to be on the Board 
or give our time in some way If Bart Jones or someone from the Nominating 
Committee has contacted you, please say yes. If you haven’t been contacted and 
if you are interested in Board participation, contact Bart Jones at 901-485-2475 
or bjones7777@hotmail.com. The TNPS Board only meets 3 times a year and 1 
of those times is after the Annual Meeting. I have served my 2 terms as outlined 
in the by-laws. We need a new President starting in January. This is a GREAT 
Board and lots of folks pitch in. They sure have made it easy for me. It has been 
a privilege and honor to serve. 

Also, the Board has been working hard on creating a new logo for TNPS. Look 
for further details in this newsletter. I think you all will appreciate this new de¬ 
sign. 


As always, call me or email me with any questions, suggestions, etc, 


Thanks everyone, 



Susan 

865-938-7627 

ssretiree@yahoo.com 




CAMPHORWEED 

C Heterotheca subaxillaris) 
by 

BartJones 
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Distinctions between Thistles 




Thistle Varieties: 

A Discussion ofCirsium horridulum 


I 


’ n the middle of May, I discovered a bright pink 
thistle that contrasted sharply from the environ- 
. ment of bland greens in the surrounding sedges 
and grasses. Since the flower head was surrounded 
by a cluster of spine-tipped leaves, I keyed the spe¬ 
cies to Cirsium horridulum and attempted to confirm 
identification with online photos. Additionally, I sent 
the photos to Bart Jones and other west Tennessee 
plant enthusiasts for comment. In response to my 
email, Bart replied with his existing knowledge and 
additional research he had conducted. Assuming the 
plant was keyed correctly, the individual plant I pho¬ 
tographed looked a little different from other C. hor¬ 
ridulum individuals observed here in west Tennessee. 
The Flora of North America (http://www.efloras.org) lists three different varieties of C. 
horridulum. These include: 


Cirsium horridulum 
by Bart Jonhs 


Cirsium horrid ul um 
by David Hilgeman 


1. Stems densely tomentose; involucres ± densely tomentose.var. horridulum 

1. Stems glabrous or sparsely tomentose; involucres glabrous.2 

2. Leaves shallowly to deeply pinnatifid, main spines 10-30mm.var. megacanthum 

2. Leaves spinose-dentate to shallowly pinnatifid, main spines mostly 5-10 mm.var. vittatum 


According to the Guide to the Flora of Tennessee, the only documented variety in Tennessee is var. horridulum. This is 
the most widespread of the varieties with a documented range from Maine to Florida to Texas. The Flora of North Amer¬ 
ica restricts the ranges of var. vittatum to the coastal plain in states Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, while var. megacanthum is restricted to Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Supplied with my new knowledge of the varieties, I revisited the site to further key the species to the correct variety. To 
much dismay, I couldn’t locate it! Unfortunately, the species is short-lived as described in Henry Gleasons Illustrated 
Flora of the Northeastern United States and Adjacent Canada. Moving forward, I only had two photos to use to de¬ 
termine the variety I had observed. Fingers crossed, I emailed the Cirsium expert from the Flora of North America 
website to see if he would provide input. Thankfully, he responded within a week and identified the photos as Cirsium 
horridulum var. vittatum. If the plant could be collected and verified in future years, this will be a Tennessee record. 

Color and hybridization of the species are also worth discussing. Color is not an indicator for this species, 
as it varies between the varieties and even within populations or on a regional basis. - Continued on Page 6 



Do you have photos from trips you’d like to share? Are you 
interested in other TNPS News? Stay up to date and follow 
us on facebook! facebook.com/tennesseenativeplantsociety 
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“<Cultivate Wild!”Native Plant Conference 
presented by the Memphis Horticultural Society 

Mark your calendars for October 25-28,2018 for an amazing event to be held in Memphis presented by the 
Memphis Horticultural Society and sponsored by TNPS. A varied and interesting array of talks and tours 
awaits meeting attendees, highlighted by keynote addresses from Thomas Rainer and Larry Mellichamp. 
There are four tracks of two breakout sessions each afternoon featuring two of our own members, Allan 
Trently and Bart Jones. Evening sessions will be presented by Chris Cosby and Mike Larrivee after dinner 
and drinks. There will also be pre and post-conference tours on Thursday and Sunday, two of which are led 
by TNPS members Bart Jones and Allan Trendy. The entire event is chaired by TNPS member Suzy Askew. 



MEMPHIS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

2018 NATIVE PLANT CONFERENCE 


Cultivate Wild! 



Friday & Saturday 



October 26-27, 2018 

(Pre and Past Conference Field Trips & Tours: October 25 & 28) 

Conference Partners 

■ Dixon Gallery & Gardens - Lichterman Nature Center ■ Memphis Botanic Garden ■ 
■Overton Park Conservancy -She!by Farms Park Conservancy - 
■Wolf River Conservancy ■ Nonconnah Creek Conservancy-Strawberry Plains Audubon Center- 
■Tennessee Federation of Garden Clubs - 


Conference Sponsors 



CONFERENCE DETAILS, BROCHURE & REGISTRATION FORM AVAILABLE AT: 
www.mempKishorticulture.org/native-plant-conference 




For more information and registration, go to https://www.memphishorticulture.org/wp-content/up- 
loads/2018/06/Native-Plant-Conference-Brochure-FINAL-6-16-18.pdf. 
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Sunk Lake and Lower Hatchie Hike Summary 


Sunk Lake continued from Page 1 - that was easily three feet tall and swarmed by Cloudless Sulphur butterflies. This spot 
also hosted two of the rarer plants we would see for the day, the formerly state-listed creeping spotflower ( Acmella repens) 
and the state threatened plantain-leaf arrowhead ( Sagittaria platyphylla) . A short walk along the gravel road that leads into 
the natural area revealed numerous partridge peas ( Chamaecrista fasciculata ) and prairie mimosa ( Desmanthus illinoense) 
along with a few plants of smooth hedge nettle ( Stachys tenuifolia) and late-flowering thoroughwort ( Eupatorium seroti- 
num). 

At Lower Hatchie NWR, we made our first stop at an area around a small pond that 
has been managed for warm season grasses for quail and songbirds. Big bluestem 
(Andropogon gerardii) and Indian grass ( Sorghastrum nutans) were two of the more 
recognizable grasses. The pond shoreline was punctuated with clumps of swamp 
smartweed (Persicaria hydropiperoides) and swamp cotton ( Hibiscus moscheutos), 
our second hibiscus of the day. Growing among the grasses were some interesting 
vines including our state wildflower, passionflower ( Passiflora incarnata ), trumpet 
creeper ( Campsis radicans), and wild cucumber (Melothria pendula). 

Next on the agenda was an area of three small lakes that are tiered along a slope. At 
the muddy edge of the middle lake was a small plant with tiny white flowers and 
round, fleshy leaves. I had seen it the week before while doing the butterfly count 
at Lower Hatchie and had to do some digging to figure out what it was. I was fi¬ 
nally able to come up with an ID, disk water-hyssop (Bacopa rotundifolia) . Usually 
thought of as a plant of the Great Plains, it can be found in areas along the major 
waterways of the western half of Tennessee. The slope between this middle lake and 
the lower one is a rich moist area of grasses and sedges with stands of wetland wild- 
flowers mixed among them. We saw sharp-angle monkeyflower ( Mimulus alatus) 
and more fogfruit and spotflower. I pointed out what I believed was toothcup (Am- 
mannia coccinea) even though I noticed the flowers were white or very pale pink 
and not the usual dark reddish pink. But only after I downloaded the pictures did I realize that this plant was somehow 
different. On closer inspection I noticed the leaves did not have the side lobes that toothcup has and the flower was solitary 
in the leaf axils, not clustered. Some searching online led me to lowland rotala ( Rotala ramosior ), a cousin to the Amman- 
nias. But the best species at this location was the one clump of Virginia mountain mint (Pycnanthemum virginianum ). I 
had found it last year and was excited to see it again and that it had increased in size. This species is only recorded from 

Carroll County in West Tennessee according to the UT Herbarium, so this 
is a significant find. Hopefully, it will begin spreading to other locations, as 
it is a beautiful flower upon close inspection. 

Our final stop was at our highlight destination, what I am calling the “river 
dunes” community atop the banks of the Mississippi River here at the ref¬ 
uge. This habitat seems to be the result of sand and river gravel deposited 
during major floods, but these areas are just high enough not to flood as 
frequently and thus have given some pioneer plants a chance to establish 
themselves and to some extent stabilize the dunes. There are no true trees 
in the dunes, but there are a couple of woody plants that are dominant, lead- 
plant ( Amorpha fruticosa) and stunted plants of peppervine ( Ampelopsis 
arborea). Herbaceous diversity is quite low here, with almost all plants con¬ 
sisting of weedy species like common ragweed ( Ambrosia artemisiifolia), 
poorjoe ( Diodia teres), and narrow-leaf sneezeweed (Helenium amarum). However, there were two plants not common¬ 
ly seen, camphorweed ( Heterotheca subaxillaris) and plains snakecotton ( Froelichia floridana). The snakecotton is only 
known to occur at this location in Tennessee, - Continued on Page 6 



Disk water-hyssop (Bacopa 

ROTUNDIFLOIA) BY BART JONES 



Lowland Rotala (Rotala 
ramosior) by Bart Jones 
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Volunteer Opportunity Below 

Sunk Lake continued from Page 5 - but I think it may be in other 
river dunes areas in other counties. This habitat occupies a very 
narrow strip between the bottomland forests that line the river 
and the river itself. In most areas it is only 10-15 yards wide, so 
this plant could easily avoid detection. It is, however, a relatively 
showy plant. The individual flowers are minute, but occur in sev¬ 
eral clusters along the flower stem with the calyces surrounding 
them being white and fluffy. In the swales where more moisture 
is retained, grasses have taken hold. I believe many of them are 
non-natives, but one interesting species did stand out, the pink¬ 
ish inflorescences of hairawn muhly (Muhlenbergia capillaris), a 
population that seems to be disjunct by close to 100 miles from 
the nearest population. Usually thought of as a prairie species, 
this sandy habitat seems to be amenable. It will be interesting to 
see how stable this community is and what if any changes occur 
over time. 

As we reconvened back at Woodards Store, we said our goodbyes 
and a couple of us said hello to some delicious ice cream. It was a 

hot day after all. - Bart Jones (PYCNANTHEMUM V1RG1NIANUM) By BART 

Jones 



Virginia Mountain Mint 


Cirsium continued from Page 4 - As Bart points out, the typical C. horridulum of west Tennessee has deep maroon or buff 
yellow flowers, not pink like the one I observed. To make identification more difficult, natural hybridization can occur. 

The plant was located in the Wolf River bottoms of Shelby County on the fringe of a former agricultural field and an 
undisturbed floodplain. The site had damp soils with seasonal surface water inundation and partial sun. Only one indi¬ 
vidual was observed. I remain hopeful that it returns in the future! I’ll be looking.... - David Hilgeman 


Survey Participants Needed for Citizen Science 

D r. Nash Turley is a researcher at the University of Central Florida and the coordinator of the Lawn to Wildflowers 
Project (lawntowildflowers.org). This is a citizen-science project to turn grass lawns into pollinator-friendly wild- 
flower habitats.Dr. Turley has contacted TNPS asking for help to promote a scientific survey they are conducting to un¬ 
derstand peoples thoughts and opinions about lawns, wildflowers, and pollinators. This is a first step in a project that will 
build our basic understanding of what factors prevent regular people from planting wildflowers. 

TNPS encourages members to take the survey located below: 

https://ucf.qualtrics.com/jfe/form/SV_cMUN5uMXUuggbKl 


Come Join a Hike! 


Stay Tuned for the 2019 
Schedule 
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Education Outreach Activity 


Lookout Mountains Pollinator Festival 

May 20, 2018 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 




Cooper Young Garden Walk 
May 20, 2018 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Hummingbird Festival 
August 25, 2018 
Knoxville, Tennessee 




WILDFIOWERS 

TENNESSEE 

" OHIO VALLEY 
SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIANS 


Wildflower books are back in stock. The Lone Pine sales office has 
received their new order. Reach out to one of our board 
members or purchase directly from 
www.lonepinepublishing. com. 


















Call for Nominations 


TNPS is asking for nominations for Board Members and Officers. 
If you know someone who might be a good fit, reach out to one of 

the current board members or info@tnps.org. 


Check www.tnps.org and Facebook for details on 2019 events. 


When Dues Are Due? 

Unless you are an email subscriber, check your mailing label for your membership date. You are paid through 
the year listed just above your name. You can pay TNPS dues at any time, and now you can pay online at the 
TNPS Website. Just go to www.tnps.org, click “Membership,” and follow directions there. If your address has 
changed, you can email the new address to info@tnps.org. We cannot print the newsletter in full color, but you 
may be pleased to find all the color in email copies and at the website, www. trips, org 
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A Living Fossil? - Fraser's Magnolia 
C Magnolia fraseri) and Other Magnolias 
by Larry Pounds 


T he simplest way to explain how it happens that all life 
on earth is based on DNA is that all life has a sin¬ 
gle common ancestor and that DNA has been passed 
from generation to generation from that ancient common 
ancestor. If we accept this, then each living thing has evolved 
over the same very long period of time. With this under¬ 
standing, all living things are equally 
evolved. 

It could be argued that the opportu¬ 
nity to evolve is proportional to the 
number of generations rather than 
the number of years. On this basis, 
surely fruit flies (generation time a 
few weeks) are more evolved than 
humans (generation time many 
years). 

A species that appears to be sim¬ 
ilar to a fossil from long ago is 
called a living fossil. This suggests 
that somehow the living fossil has 
evolved more slowly than other spe¬ 
cies. Evolution is often driven by a 
changing environment which causes selection to change. 
This might explain the famous fish living fossil, coelacanth. 
It has changed little in 400 million years. It lives deep in the 
ocean where perhaps the environment is more constant than 
elsewhere. 

Our magnolias are living fossils in the sense that they share 
many characteristics with fossils of early flowering plants, 
for example, spiral arrangement of stamens (male parts). 

-Continuedpage 6 


Conservation of the Wolf River Floodplain 
and the Bouquet Mudplantain 
0 Heteranthera multi flora) 
by Cathy Justis 

T The bouquet mudplantain (Heteranthera mul¬ 
tiflora) is a rare wetland plant, quite beautiful 
especially when flowering, and picky about 
where it lives. It was recently discovered in west Ten¬ 
nessee on the Cornerstone property, the Wolf River 
Conservancy’s latest land conservation project. This 

patch of bouquet mudplan¬ 
tain is now one of only a 
few known locations for 
this species in the state of 
Tennessee, two of them in 
the Ghost River section of 
the Wolf River. 

The bouquet mudplantain 
needs soil that is just right, 
not too wet and not too dry, 
conditions not likely to be 
replicated where wetlands 
have been damaged or de¬ 
stroyed. The Cornerstone 
property at the western end 
of the Ghost River section 
near Bateman Bridge encompasses high quality wet¬ 
lands on both sides of the Wolf River channel. These 
wetlands offer a diversity of habitats for specialist spe¬ 
cies such as the bouquet mudplantain. Maintaining 
this plant population will require ongoing manage¬ 
ment and stewardship, neither of which would be 
possible without first protecting its habitat. 

On the list of Tennessee rare plants, the bouquet 
mudplantain is ranked by TDEC as a species of spe¬ 
cial concern, requiring monitoring. -Contdpage 6 



Bouquet Mudplantain 
0 Heteranthera multiflora) 
By David Hilgeman 











TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication of the 
Tennessee Native Plant Society and is 
published four times a year, generally in 
February, June, August, and November. 

The Tennessee Native Plant Society 
(TNPS) was founded in 1978. Its pur¬ 
poses are to assist in the exchange of 
information and encourage fellowship 
among Tennessee’s botanists, both 
amateur and professional; to pro¬ 
mote public education about Tennes¬ 
see flora and wild plants in general; 
to provide, through publication of a 
newsletter or journal, a formal means 
of documenting information on Ten¬ 
nessee flora and of informing the pub¬ 
lic about wild plants; and to promote 
the protection and enhancement of 
Tennessee’s wild plant communities. 

Dues for each calendar year are: 
Regular: $20 
Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 
Life: $250 

Dues may be sent to: 

Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 
Nashville, TN 37215 

Officers 

Susan Sweetser, President 
Allan Trently, Vice-President 
Bettina Ault, Secretary 
Karen Hill, Treasurer 

Directors 
Louise Gregory 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 
Larry Pounds 
Michelle Haynes 


David Hilgeman, Editor 

Please send comments and 
material for the TNPS 
newsletter to 
djhilgem@gmail.com 


A 'Letter from the President 

HELLO EVERYONE, 

It’s that time of year that we think of the past year and start planning on the new 
year. 

We’ve had a great Field Trip schedule this past year. The Firel Trip Committee 
meets in December. We will publicize the new schedule the first of next year. 
Again, I want to remind you that our Annual Meeting will be July 12-14, 2019 at 
Reelfoot lake. We will be taking boat excursions to see many rare plants. 

Also, if you still have some money left for donations, TNPS will always take make 
good use of your monies. 


Happy Holidays, 



Susan 

865-938-7627 

ssretiree@yahoo.com 


BOARD NOMINATIONS 



Contact any TNPS board member or email 
info@tnps.org to make officer and board 
of director nominations or challenges. 
Submittal deadline is January 18, 2019. 
The current nominees are: 

President - Susan Sweetser (one-year) 

Vice President - Allan Trently 
Secretary - Bettina Ault 

Treasurer - Karen Hill 
Director - Larry Pounds 
Director - Dennis Horn 
Director - Suzy Askew 
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Wintertime Activity 


The Secret Winter Lives 
of Plants by Bart Jones 



M ost of us probably don’t pay too much at¬ 
tention to plants in winter. Sure, we no¬ 
tice the bright red berries of a possum haw 
(Ilex decidua) or an eastern red cedar (Juniperus 
virginiana) in the middle of a field of golden-brown 
grasses. But there are numerous things hidden 
and unseen going on with our wintertime flora. 


We seldom think of plants growing in winter, but 
there are some groups of plants that do the majority of 
their growing in the winter. Many spring-flowering POSSUM HAW (ILEX DECIDUA) 

annuals germinate in the fall before the temperatures BART JONHS 

get too low and then take advantage of warmer winter days to grow the bulk of the plant. This allows these small plants to 
take advantage of the lack of competition from their neighbors for the available sunlight. Then when the first warm days 
of spring arrive, they are ready to immediately send up their inflorescences. Probably the most recognized of this group 
of wildflowers are our glade-cresses (Leavenworthia spp.) which can carpet the cedar glades of Middle Tennessee. Sever¬ 
al of our native orchids also utilize this strategy, the cranefly orchid (Tipularia discolor ), puttyroot (Aplectrum hyemale), 
and a few ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes spp.). Each plant sends up a solitary leaf (or rosette in the case of ladies’-tresses) in fall 
and these leaves persist throughout the winter extended just above the leaf litter of the forest floor or grasses. The leaves 
gather energy from the sunlight and transfer it to the underground tuber which forms the embryonic flowering stem. In 
spring the leaves wither and the plant basically enters dormancy, for a few weeks in the case of puttyroot and a few months 
for the cranefly orchid and ladies’-tresses. The orchids break dormancy and the flower spike quickly grows and flowers. 


Many plants, notably trees and shrubs, take advantage of the winter moisture to grow new roots, partic¬ 
ularly after a very dry summer. This happens when soil temperatures are between 32 and 41 degrees. But if 
the soil temperature falls below 20 degrees, the new root growth can die, so it is critical for the soil to be insulat¬ 
ed by deep leaf litter or persistent snow cover. While deciduous trees grow new roots to repair drought dam¬ 
age, it is even more critical for the root system to function in winter for evergreens. Although photosynthe¬ 
sis slows at this time, it still operates and helps support the plants’ health. And since the trees still maintain their 
leaves, they are even more susceptible to dessication, so it is essential for the roots to transfer moisture to the leaves. 

Underground, the bulbs, corms, and rhizomes of our spring wildflowers are undertaking a process known as vernal¬ 
ization. In this process, the cold temperatures initiate the development of what will become flowering parts. If tempera¬ 
tures are too warm, the cold does not persist long enough, or fluctuates too wildly, then these cues to initiate flowering 
do not occur and the plant will just grow leaves during the growing season. After vernalization has been completed, 
it helps the plant maintain dormancy through the rest of the winter and ensures the plants do not emerge too early. 


-Continued on page 5 



Do you have photos from trips you’d like to share? Are you 
interested in other TNPS News? Stay up to date and follow 
us on facebook! facebook.com/tennesseenativeplantsociety 
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Annual Conference 





Friday & Saturday 
July 12-13, 2019 
Reelfoot Lake State Park 
Details Coming Soon 
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Fall Hike Summary 

September 15,2018 - Fall Flowers of Daddys Creek 

Cobblebars by Larry Pounds 

Our September 15th adventure combined asters, goldenrods and Daddy’s Creeks glorious rocks and rushing water. The 
cobble bars were the prime places to find the fall flowers. Unfortunately though we found some soapwort gentians they were 
not mature enough to have their full deep blue color. You can never see it all even all the fall flowers with one trip. We were 
able to get a peek at the Devil’s Breakfast Table from the parking area. There will be a full view after the leaves fall. The “table” 
is an enormous rock sitting on the top of a thirtyish-foot pillar of stone. The table appears to be ready to fall any second as 
it is well off center. 


Crane-fly Orchid ( Tipularia discolor) 
by Bart Jones 



The Secret Winter Lives of Plants continued from page 3 

Probably the most important event that takes place during 
the winter happens to seeds. Stratification is the process of 
weakening and damaging the hard coats many seeds have 
until they are able to take up water which initiates germina¬ 
tion. This is accomplished by the many freeze/thaw cycles 
and subsequent scratching by soil particles a seed endures 
during the winter. For most seeds, just one winter will do 
the trick, but for some nuts like walnuts, hickory nuts, pe¬ 
cans, and even some acorns, it may take multiple winters to 
breach the woody shells. Many gardeners utilize a shortcut 
called scarification where the seed coats are mechanically 
damaged by scratching or filing and then soaking in water 
to speed up germination. 

There are even plants that flower in winter. Most of us are 
familiar with our Tennessee native witch hazel (Hamamelis 
virginiana ), but unless you have one in your landscape, you 
may have missed their flowers. In late November or early 
December the yellow flowers unfurl along the branches, the 
petals resembling ribbons. In the Ozarks of Arkansas, Mis¬ 
souri, and Oklahoma another species (H vernalis) blooms 
in January and February and has reddish flowers. This spe¬ 
cies has been used to create numerous hybrids that keep 
the late winter bloom time. These hybrids have become 
very popular landscape plants because of the added garden 
interest these late winter flowers can provide. The invasive 
Oregon grape (Mahonia aquifoliuni), which is native to the 
Pacific northwest, also flowers in late winter in Tennessee. 

I hope this has spurred your interest to a few of the aspects 
of what is happening underneath the leaves in your local 
woods, or what is taking place beneath the snow. So take 
an opportunity to visit your favorite haunts this winter and 
look for some of these cold weather miracles. 
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Tennessee Native Plant Society 

A Living Fossil continued from Page 1 - 

Magnolia-like plants show up in the fossil record from about 120 million years making them our early flowering plant liv¬ 
ing fossils. I have no idea why magnolias have evolved slowly 

There is an outstanding place on the Cumberland Trail (CT) to see magnolias. As you hike from Tank Springs heading 
toward Eagle Bluff, look for magnolias as you start to climb the hill after leaving the streamside. There are four magnolias 
here, umbrella, big-leaf, Frasers and cucumber. Another member of the magnolia family but not the magnolia genus, tulip 
poplar is also here. These four are the entire CT magnolia list. 

Elsewhere, I’m starting to see another magnolia, the popular southern magnolia, spreading from cultivation. We should 
expect it to eventually turn up along the CT. The sweetbay magnolia is another one that occasionally spreads from cultiva¬ 
tion. The southern and sweetbay magnolias in the wild are mostly found on the coastal plain. 

To recognize our CT magnolias from their leaves, look for large, simple (one blade area per leaf), alternate (leaves alone 
at their stem position) and entire (smooth edged) leaves. Clustering of leaves for umbrella, big-leaf and Frasers make the 
leaves look whorled rather than alternate, but a close look should clear that up. Cucumber magnolia is clearly alternate. 
Cucumber magnolia leaves are smaller than the other magnolias and can easily be confused with paw-paw leaves. The leaf 
shapes are a bit different and the buds are distinctive, but perhaps the best way to separate them is smell. Crush up a leaf. If 
it has a strong odor which is often described as oilcan, then it is paw-paw. 

Here’s my hopefully easy key for CT magnolia leaves. Start with the “1” and follow the indentation. 

1. Leaves clearly alternate and not clustered.Cucumber magnolia {Magnolia acuminate!) 

1. Leaves clustered, often very large 

2. Leaf blade bases v-shaped.Umbrella magnolia {Magnolia tripetala) 

2. Leaf blade bases with “ear” lobes (cont. below) 

3. Leaves very whitened underneath (bud and twigs hairy)... .big-leaf magnolia {Magnolia macrophylla) 

3. Leaves not so whitened underneath (bud and twigs hairless).Frasers magnolia {Magnolia fraseri) 

Of all the magnolias along the Cumberland Trail, Fraser s is the hardest to find. It is much more common in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the mountains along the North Carolina border, than on the Cumberland Plateau. Our records of Fraser s for 
the Plateau are few and recent. I suspect some botanists saw it but assumed it was big-leaf with unusually small leaves. 

Conservation of the Wolf River Floodplain and Heteranthera multiflora continued from page 1 - 

It is also listed as extremely rare, a category of plants with 5 or fewer occurrences in the state. Because this plant also 
occurs in several other states and in some South American countries, it has a global rank of G4, i.e., apparently secure 
but of long-term concern because of its rarity in parts of its range. With your help, we will add the Cornerstone prop¬ 
erty to our portfolio of protected lands, thereby helping the Bouquet Mudplantain and many other sensitive species. 

Right now, with your help, we have an exciting opportunity to preserve another critically important property on the Wolf 
River. The Cornerstone Property, located off Bateman Road in Fayette County, is the final scenic stretch of the Ghost 
River section of the Wolf River before the take-out at Bateman Bridge. This property also represents the cornerstone of 
the Wolf River Conservancy mission - Conservation, Education and Recreation - and includes the following highlights: 

• Protects both banks of the Wolf River, completing the western extent of the Ghost River State Natural Area 

• Increases access for paddlers, anglers, birdwatchers and hunters 

• Contains a rare plant community and diverse habitats for birds, fish, amphibians, mussels and other species 

• Protects scenic wetlands that recharge the Memphis Sand Aquifer 

• Acts as the outdoor education and recreation hub in Fayette County 
Contact the Wolf River Conservancy for donation details. 










Native Plant References 
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Don’t forget to purchase field guides before spring! 

All books available through TNPS. 



Ronald L. Jones & 
B, Eugene Wofloid 


WOODY PLANTS 


OF KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 


The Complete Winter Guido to Thoir Identification and Use 



Wildflower books are back in stock. The Lone Pine sales office has 
received their new order. Reach out to one of our board 
members or purchase directly from 
www.lonepinepublishing. com. 


WILDFLOWERS 

TENNESSEE 

OHIO VALLEY 

SOUTHERN 

APPALACHIANS 









2019 Hike Schedule Coming Soon 


Check www.tnps.org and Facebook for upcoming 
details on 2019 events. 


When Dues Are Due? 

Unless you are an email subscriber, check your mailing label for your membership date. You are paid through 
the year listed just above your name. You can pay TNPS dues at any time, and now you can pay online at the 
TNPS Website. Just go to www.tnps.org, click “Membership,” and follow directions there. If your address has 
changed, you can email the new address to info@tnps.org. We cannot print the newsletter in full color, but you 
may be pleased to find all the color in email copies and at the website, www. trips, org 
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